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ABSTRACT 

Getting students involved in th'e process of 
heightening^ Vrbich is really the transforming of experience and 
self-expression into fiction, is a basic factor ^in teaching the 
writing of fiction. This process of heightening involves two devices 
for <:ommunicat>ftg— **£elt life": concretization and dramatization. In. 
teaching the$e devices, prewrigting exercises of observation and 
perception are important for sharpening sensory responses. Next, 
students should practice writing external descriptions bf a 
character, then present the character's emotions, and later put the 
chai^acter into interaction with anothe-r character. This is done by 
inte^grating voices, physical detail, and thought passages ^f 
concretized emotion tjo convey the experience of an encounter between 
two f Xesh-and^blood people. (JM) ' ' j 
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The Process of Heightening in Teaching the Writing of Fiction 



^What's really basic about teaching the v;j;»iting' of fiction?. 
We ai\}gtiow this is not a new question. In fact, as I began 
tjiinking^f my own response, I found myself wclnddring whether , 
there was, ^ctually', anything more to be/said''on the ^o^ic\ V/e 
have ^sked many times over the year^-^ether creative writing 
can be taught at all. My own ans\'^er, changeable according to 
mood and to what, I feel I've accomplished in my last^class, 
rvins 'the gamut from serious consideration of Flaubert's advice, 
as quoted by Paul Engie, that, we, Can give the beginner no more, , 
no- less than" a kiss on the brow arid a kick in the behind" all 
th6 way to acceptance of RiLchard Scowcroft's assertion that' 
"For the potential writer, the class may be his means of dis- * 
covering his ability, of speeding up. self-criticism, of acceler- 
ating his understanding of techniques and forms, of determining * 

2 ' ' 

whether he wishes to go on, with writing." Happily, because 
I am more often in good moods, than bad, and because the' m'ajority 
of my classes do, I believe, provide demonstrable evideJace of ^* 
"progress in the creative v;riting of my students, I agr^e with 
Scowcroft more oft6n than with Flaubert: some things 'about the 
process of creative writing can certainly be taught. ' 
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' Of course, \v/e know that ^when^\v?e are teaching crea^i^e -wri- 
ting, ^ we are also teaching students to do more tharfH?flFite . 
• Kark Harris, 'my,. colleague at Fitt,. tells ir.e that *h^ ia not con- 



cerned with just teaching stude^its.to bl, 'writers, but with , ' 
making them awai'e of their 'o\m possibilities. Paul Murray- 

. Kejidall of Ohio . University wants his vstudents to acquire "a ^ • 

/> ' ^ * ♦ . 

^of perception leading to deeper realization of the 

^ ^ K 

value of experience and a more .knowing and 'sensitive exploration 
of that experi^ice; this seem3 to .m^ , " ^ says K^ndall^ "much more 
importa^nt thai^ i^ipre^tsed skill in writing fiction."^ And. V 
Richard Scowcroft again: " • . somethihg can be done to help 
the s-tudent* improve his writing, and in the process he can 
widen his capacities in reading, criticism, ' literary craft, and 
hvjma^i awareness\" ^ • - 

Mhen v(e n>ote such claims thfese on behalf of the creative 
writing classroom, ^^en v/e consider all the various dev^elopmehts ^ 
ofi the part of students to which we teachers of 'creative writing 
believe wg ' can contribute, then the questiT^n of "('what's realpLy. 
basic about teaching the vnriting of fiction?" takes oh its 
rightful dimension. It should be asked and responded to repeat- 
edly; ansv/ers to it s*hould be constantly reviewed, revised,^ 4l^d 



even ^restated v/hen they are good answers'. V/e can accomplish 
much, .but time and effort have inevitable limitations; .what is 
the Ijest we can do? _ ^ ' ^ 

So of|^en when v/e talk about deciding on the best we can do, 
the old dichotomy i^ 'put before us:^ will we encourage the stu- 
dent in self --expression, involve him in gcttingMiis experience 
(perhaps even hio soul) out there on the page;, or .will v/e set 
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ourselves t'o the t&sk of teaching v/hat has been called by 

* various of our colleagCies: the craft, the skills, THE TECfi- 
KIQUE..^ To ir.e, thi.: -iich^tomy i:; falcc b'^cause Z. think there - 
ig. every -possibility that fiction 'is no ir.ore, no less^ than • ; 
heightened experience, heigh-tened self-expression; experience, 
self-expression are simply the beginning products of the fic- 
tion, and the process of their eventual transformation into 
the--end product of the fiction -is the paocess of heightening*. 

•, As ]f.aul, Engle ,says: "Ihe first and most important point about 
^?;^^^riting ^TPaV there is no such thing as material by itself^.->4_ 
apart from the way irf which a person sees it, fe.els '"'toward it,^ 
and is able to gj?ve-. it organized form and an expression m 
words. Ohius, no fiction can come to exist without the author' 
"^particular reaction to experier\cq and his^ initial expression of 
'it. V/e can invSlve . students i'n heigh=|ening their experience and 
th^ir self-expression at various levels oX sophistication, but 
each student can begin the process. -Some viH be^able to go' 
' only so far; others, those who often proceed 'to the more 

advanced fiction ccljurses in a writing curriculum, will go much 
' further. But getting fetudents involved at whatever level — 

' in\th^ process of heightening: their experience and self-, 
' .expression —.that's what's really basic ,aboht teaching the 
v/ri'ting\)f fiction. 

^ : For seVf -express ion, wher.e fiction starts, this is the 

best of timea^. Perhaps, the feminist movement has been the sih-^, 
gle most important influence in encouraging self-expression 
and creating a climate where the release of en.otion ^n papery^"" 
con3i(3ered healthy anci productive. Back in 1972, Adrifenne Rich 
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was ur^^ing, in an essay published in Collep:e English, that 

women nat avoid writing but th.eir feelings ,of anger and victimi- 

zaticn 'xr.'l that ron bojin to "give bi ?th to their own' sub jec tiv- 

ity,"^ Another f eir.i^riist , Charlotte .Painter,' ha: I;- writ ten in 

'her recent book, Rev^elations , of a "delightful new freedom, . 

suggesting that secrecy , is, at a low ebb* Diary-iceeping , she 

says, is On the rise,^ and adds tirart between the source material 

of the 'diary and' the finished artistic product, there "ig an 

enigmatic link* '^I^ have a cJ:eepin«g peri^uasion, " sKe writes 

furthex", that, tk^*/^ exploration of consciousriess*ina:y be evolvi^ig 
r 7 

into an art fo3?m." Perhaps Painter sees here, .rig^htly or 
wrongly, the beginnings of the evolution of ^a new ar^^^orm; but 
it seems to me thai the explora-tion of consciousness has always 



been and alwajj^s will be evolving into a variety of art i^orms, 
of which fiction is one. What, we have at the present is .^rob- 
ablji a wider, more extensive more potenti^l^ly prtiductive 
starting place* •For !• havjg found that my .creative writing stu- 
dents, fe^male and male, are in 1;ouch with their experience , ^- ^ 
especially their emotional experience, more often now than 
formerly, and the step to self-expression, if it has not already 
begun /""'fe'^^t a inly, pre senx^ no stumbling block; students who 
voluntarily ei^55<5ll in xiction-writing courses are ready, even 
anxious, to self-eXjfS5;^ss * ^ 

V/e have already acknowledged, along with Painter, the 
enigmatic^ link between the source material the sfelf -expression 

— and the art form — in this case, fiction. I believe that' a 
major part perhaps, in its broadest implications, the^ whole 

— of the enigma of .that link is the process I h^ive called ^ 
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heightening. As has boe?i said, it is not a simple process, but * 

it- can be dealt with by students in one of its many aspects^' at 

' * . '■ • f , ^ ' 

■ any level of sioi-^histication, y ' I • ■ 

I ) . 

' Sor.etimes the hardest step is convinc|.ng students,* that . their • 

self-expression ought to be operated on at all, that'l.t is not 

• already an end product of art. After .all,, here is th^ honest, 

authentic outpouring of the, feeling self on paper; is. not that 

i;ask, still a bit difficult for some, enough? Arguments to 

this effect are occasionally persuasive, especially at a time' ' 

when it is absolutely necessary for students -to be' ijv touch 

with their feelings^ at a time v/hen someone the likes of Anais 

Nin says of poetry, .which is not fiction but is certainly fic- 

tion*s intimate, that it is "ncT longer to ber defined as of old; 

it has opened its doors to direct statement, tp slogans,; to 

marching songs..." No doubt she's right, and such assertions^ 

produce in me ambivarent feelings, even reservations about ihy 

insistence that self-expression is only the starting point for\ 

fiction, for any writing that considers itself an art'form. 

* • ^ • 

« 

Adrienne* Rich, bless h^r, frees me frqjn such reservatiorj^s^ F^r 
though she finds much of her former work "too literary, ^ too 
dependent on allusion," and though she finds* herself "increasingly 
willijig to let^the unconscious .offer its raaterialls , ". .whio^i is 
certainly as it should be", nevertheless, she "has not f or' o^lie, , 
''ipoment turited *j^heiff J^^^^^ conscious choice and selection,." and 
-attests Xurth^ that "Foj! a poem to coalesce; for. a charaa-fcer to 

, take ^ shape, there ha3\ to be an irraginative transformation bf 

, . ' ' ^ 

' 'reality .which' is in no way passive . ^» .V/riting is reyyaming/*^ ^ 
So then, W'e.must get studentr. to r.ove oaa f rom«, self-cxpresgion, 
for It is ^UGt the' beginning of the fiction. 

ERIC . . • • 6 ; 
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Thuo, we proceed to deal v/ith, heightening, the process* I 

find absolutely basic to the making^'of any^ art form and there- 

fore batric to teai^hing the y^riting of fiction. 'In ord^r -to ■ ^ 

determine the nature of the heightening propess as it relates 

specifically, to ficjtion, it might be helpXul to_ decide what v;^ ' 

expect our fictibif^-tb accomplish. Readers of fiction do not 

want messages, statements,, the TRUTH. .("You tell a story,*' 

says Flannery O'Connor, "becau.^e a^'^statement woulj-d. be inade- 

quate.") They dou^t v/ant v/hat by-^ owric-teacher , Gladys Schmitt 

used to call "undigestf^d chunks 6C thesis material*" Instead, 

readers of Jiction want what Kark van Doren wants when, in his . 

P9em, "How To Tell A Story,", he asjcs the writer to make "time./* 

stop/Dead still/So I can be tljere with you, ^feeling, seeing"; 

they v/ant to participate fully in the .emotionally important 

^happening of th'e fict±on> Thus, the Writer must heighten his 

experience and his self-expression so ths^t it aomraunicates to 

the reader wh^t Henry James, called "felt life"; and ag for me, 

I find that the principles ^of heightening most important to my, 

teaching of fiction — because they are absolutely essential to, 

the communicatipn of "felt life" --^ derive f rom ,the two qualitie 

which FJannery. Connor considers the least coinmon denominators 

of fiction — first, "that it is ^concrete," and, second, "that 

it has to be largely presented rather than reported. [that is^j 

1 1 

it relxes heavily on the element of drama." The heightening 
proce^^ses^ bf concretization and dramatization > are really 
, inseparable and go -further than 'any other devices or techniques 
of fiction tov/ard communicating "felt life"; for neither abstrac 
tlons nor reporto v/lll achieve the reader's involvement in an 
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of which is\o^ sharpen sensory responses. In looking at the 




emotionilly important h^ippeninf;. To concretize, 'to dramatize — ^ 
these are the processes, of heightening 'tjiat students pi fiction 
eft every ievol muGi taught^ 

St> much for the theoretical argument, the establishment, 
in theory, of what's really basic about teaching. the writing of 
fiction. There is, of i^ourse, the matter of practice, and per- 
haps a little time should be spent on some brief suggestions 
for teaching tfie processes of concretization-^and dramatization. ' 
I beg>nV always, in my lower-level .fiction-^wtiting courses, with 
pre-writin^ exercises of observation 'and percfeption, the purpose 

r^n 

photograph ofVn old man, for example, students must do more 
than see the proVinent vein in -his head; they 'must imagine the 
sound of his vibice, the texture of his beard, the smell of his 

v-'e virite about characters, concretizing first their 
soma, or. bodV, as we describe them both at rest and in motioiji. 
Next, v/e wo/rk with concretizing the emotions of -the characteij'. 
Generalized staten\ents of emotion, which the reader will'^^iot 
fdnd convincing^ ^b^jcome concretized thought passages which ^ 
convey the experience of the emotion. For Example: ^ she felti 
thatjtio-r life was empty (or she felt aad, or she felt dei^essed, 
or she didn't have anyo-ne to love her.)\ becom^es , in one stu- 
dent* s pap^r : , , ^ \ 

^ As ^she sat, her gkze shifted slightly, 'and she^ began * 
•to study her reflection ^in the ^dark window of the bus." 
That picture v/ould look good on a book- jacket , ^ she decided. 
It^»/as safer to think about the book-a^oket' than the book. 
^hy was it ahc seldom wrote anymore,' s]jie wondered. Now 
' she saw the photograph of hor face, mi/rrored in win- 
•dow, on -the back cover of a bestselle^. The face 
experienced and worldly, they would say of.it, yet till 
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vulnera'ble. • It v/as not the facei of a cynkc. Se'n^itive, ^ \^ 
young woman artist> lost maybe, /bu-Uno^ swept av/ay/' 
- - * ' I 

She .began to compose the blogtaphy t&at .would appear 
below the photograph.' I have':)4o biography, che decided 
at last. "This womdn has no. b^-ography," the back cover ' 
' would read. "And even if she jdid, it wo.uMnH' concern 
anyone . " * , - ' . " 1 " • 

Then we give ^our characters' vc ices and put \them 'into inter- 

i * ' . ^ ^ / , ' 

action with another character. Nott v;e are /begi:ming . to drama- 

. * ' « ' /I / ^ 

fize, for the task is not to ha|e the' two characters fling bits 

of Truth* or thesi5? at each other, but, by integ^a-^ing voiQ^es, 

physical detail, thought passages of concretized emotion, to ^ ' ' 

- • ^ • ; , 1 

convey the experience of an encounter ^between twp flesh-and- 
blood<people. Here,, from another? student fetory,^\is jpart of a 
scene betv/een a soldier who has just returned' from Vietnam and 
the man v/ho runs tile employment office v/here he glpes to find a 
Dob: * • ^ ^ • \ ^ ^ 

As he walked into the remploymeifit off ice,\ Mooney made 
sure to Wear has medal pinyred to his >g^et. \lt ^as ftnly 
a. good oonluct medal for (staying out o:^ trouble for two 
years while sitting in a tree, but all l^ooney mad tj^^do 
.was^'wink, point Vo his medal ,^ say: "J got .thib in the 
war," and polish it with his palm. That, he -kiaew, always 
impressed people who v;ere impress^ed with things like, that ♦ 

"I got this in the war," Mooney told Mr* Simpson, a 
ruddy little man behind a ruddy little desk in a drafty ^ 
^•oom. 

\"I see you were in the service^" said Mr. Simpson, a 
ruddyilittle- voice coming from somewhere 'deep in his throat, 
He was ^fingering through a folded with Mooney^fi name pen- 
ciled in on the front. / ^ 

Mooney straigMened up in his chair. "V/fell," he 
began, "that • s ^how 1: got this medal." | 

1 • " 
"Now abou1> your test results." 

. / 1 ) 

"I had. this spebial- i^.ieaion. Top Secret." 

Mr. Simpson ranlth^'ugh the folder, then -backward, 
then forward again, ihfn flipped the pages back and forth. 
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finally droppfid the folder on his de-sk, rubbe'd his ej!^, i 
yawnfed*^ He rested his. head in his hand^, elbows propped * 
up.on hi's deck, his pock-marked facej looking tired and 
ancient. • . , ^' ^ 

"Secret FJ.ssion?'^ said Mr.^ Simpson* 

"That's how I got this medal." ^ 

"V/hat did you have to do5^" 

"Well/^" Kooney hesitated; "it was Top Secret;". 

I. won't tell anyone; Do I look like the' kind of 
person who^^^^j^^u^ tell secrets, especially TOP secre^s??^ 

"I .■don''t kn^^^" said Moohe'y/ 

Mr. Simpson lanced Int-erested for the first time, > - 
like it was the fi^sv^ tinie in. his lijfe he'd ever been 
interested in anything,. "Come on, y6u ca;i tell me. V/hat 
kind, of Top Seca:iet' Klssion were you>. on? Hmmmrammmm?" 

"I v/as assigned %> this tree'," Mooney blurted out. 

' "And..." 

Mooney shrugged. 

M?* "Simpson lowered/his ^rrps stared at Mooney, 
blinked several times xAe a m^n who v/as supposed to* be* 
somewhere else and ha^materialized aj this particular 
,sppt for no particiaj^^ reason and Vas 'doing his best to 
demajberialise back^rom where he came. He blinked soipe 
more*. ^ " 

» 

"Sniper dutjr," Mooney thought he'd add, raising his 

hand^heii^isiily I'ike a child v/ishing to be excused. 

Kir. Simpson tried to- think. "Sniper duty. • ♦Marks- 
manship-, " he said, "l^'^arksmanship?" he asked, 

1 ** . / ^ • * * 

Mooney shrugged again. 

i "Marksmanship," it. SimpsonH^epeated to him^self.^ 

"Harksraanship," repe^ited Kooney like a student^>3rearn- 
• ing a new language 

"Marksmanship," Mr. -Simpson repeated. ".Marksmanship, 
he said, raising his voice, pounding hi^ fist, running to 
a drawer, pulling out a dusty old folder. "There's this 
amusement -park*; let's see, tKey've'been looking for a 
. shooter .. .here it is. . ..here. . .Now, Kis..'." and as he , ^ 
looked up .and turned around, ho stopped, blinked at the' 
empty chair in front of liim. 

10 • . . . 
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"Kistor Mof'ney?" he said to the empty' chair, bCit the. 
chair didn't an.sws-r. »He looked' up' at the open door creak- 
ing in the drafty room I "Beggars can't be choosers," he 
called to the open floor* but _ the open dooi> jus-^^ept on 
creaking back and forth. 

The beginnthg of this fiction was self-expression a 
young man's angry v.'ord_^ aga|mst the government's mishandling of. 
veteran hiring: 'lZh-eJ>- dojn*t know what they're doing; they maTke 
the gu^s lose self-esteem; . they make you feel defeated. arui 
insult.ed; etc., etc* Tha' heighteniiig. into, the artistic product 
involved the making of characters, the concretizing Qf their 
bc^dies — including still detail^ gestures, movements, voice t- 
and of their thought processes. ' Sotoe concrete details of place 
make the scene more immediate, The interaction t?hus becomes a 
dramatized scene — an encounte;::' .^presented and not rVported* 
It is self;-expre3sion heightened concretized, dramatized* 
It has becorrfe "felt life" in which, the reader fully participates. 
And all sttidents of f Lction-rv/riting can at least begin* v 

Assuredly, my observation^ here have suggested no important 
innovations in the field.. But, then, I respond not to the ques- 
tion of "what*s really nev; in teaching the writing of fiction?" 
but of "what's really basic about teaching the writing of fie- 
tion^* Heightening experience and self-expression by con- 
cretizing and dramatizing. is a fundamental process of fiction. 
It is not an easy accomplishment. "I thi;nk," 's^J^St Flantier^ 
O^Connor, "one reason that people find it* so difficult to write, 
stories is that they fdrget hov; much time and patience is required 
to convinc? through the senses. .Thej fiction writer has to. pro- 

vide [emotiem ^nd thought] with a body; he has to create a world 

12 ^ 

v/ith weight and e^terunon." kark van Doj^en's first words to 
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the writer in "Hov To Tell A Story" -dr^ "Take your time. /TeXl 
it slowly." Students must take the time and have the, patience 
to cpn'cretiiie and draiuatize il thoy^ v-ish zc write fiction,;' and 
we, their .teachers, must take^-ti^^e time and have the' patience to 



help, them learn. The learning, of course, will 'bring our stu- 
dents, more than the improvement of their fiction; it wil-l prp- 
vide them, th^ enjoyment and enrichment of a "literary imagination 
which just means the ability to, do • simple , crazy things^ Xike give 
life to the strangers they v/atch at, say, .the bus stop. And, as 
for us, well, we \io^d not.be here if the time' and. the paitienee- 
of our teaching did not bring us, t6d\, some pleasure 



/ 
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